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THE SIMPLICITY THAT IS IN CHRIST. 

“Bur I fear lest by any means as the serpent beguiled Eve through his subtility, 

so your minds should be corrupted from the simplicity that is in t.”? 
2 Cor. ii: 3. 

Tue terms Christ and Christian discipleship import so much 
that the mind is often bewildered in the attempt to grasp the 
fullness of their meaning. When one has for a time been sur- 
veying and attempting to measure the scope, power, and grand- 
eur of the Christian system, he may find it difficult to associate 
with it the idea of simplicity. Such a vast body of truth and 
such a world of practical details are thrown upon his thought 
that he may despair of gathering up and holding in his ready 
comprehension the grand idea of thesystem. But this difficulty 
arixes from the want of the right method in contemplating it 
rather than from its vastness and the multiplicity of its details, 
from overlooking the fact that it is a system instead of an aggre- 
gate of disjointed particulars. It is common to suppose that 
whatever is simple must be little, and'‘that what is great must 
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be difficult of comprehension. The reputation of some men for 
genius. rests on the air of mysterious profundity which the 
contrive to throw over the poverty of their conceptions, or whic 
the confusion of their ideas generates. Turbid waters may be 
shallow, and yet we cannot see to the bottom, while clear waters 
may be deeper, and we can see to the bottom distinctly. It is 
recorded as a singular triumph of learning and oratory that a 
distinguished speaker handled certain difficult topics with such 
simplicity and perspicuity that a plain man among his hearers 
declared that he could have said the same things himself, when 
in fact not one in ten thousand could possibly have done it. 

It is man’s trick to magnify his littleness, but God’s wisdom to 
simplify his greatness. And if we follow the right method of 
observation we may discover the confused littleness of the one 
and the plain greatness of the other. He who undertakes to 
go through the Fetails of any one of God’s great works without 
a knowledge of the nt lien Me which arrange them in classes 
and bind them in harmonious order, will find himself over- 
whelmed by their variety and multitude. But he, who has 
mastered the principles of its construction and operation, can 
go from beginning to end with the most delightful clearness of 
perception and sense of order and beauty. There is really no 
confusion in his works, though some of them are so vast that 
we cannot overtake their limits. And our position is so infelici- 
tous or our method of observation is so bad with respect to others 
that we may behold only confusion in them, when in fact the 
utmost simplicity and regularity pervade them. 

The right position and the single eye will give usa deep in- 
sight, a satisfactory view of the Christian system, vast as it is in 
the compass of its facts, doctrines and precepts. What we want 
for the relief of our thoughts, the — of our spirits, and the 
guidance of our conduct, is to get hold of the central principles, 
the simple lines of truth and love, which run through it all. If 
we get fast hold of these, get them lodged within us as the di- 
rectors of thought, we may carry on our studies to any extent 
with gratifying success. And if they are made vital to us by a 
true faith in them the details of practical life will easily fall into 
their proper places: 

And these principles are very simple in their nature though 
very comprehensive in their application. It is in the world of 
grace as in the world of nature, one great law holds countless 
objects under its power, operating upon them all in the same 
manner, though with some diversity of effect owing to their dif- 
ferent natures, positions and circumstances. Gravitation acts 
in the same manner upon all the members of the solar system 
and upon the myriad objects on the earth, upon the former to 
keep them steady in their orbits, upon the latter to bind them 
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securely upon the earth’s surface. Now if we knew nothing 
about this Tsar set or force in nature, and were pointed to the 
planets and their satellites, and were asked to keep each of them 
In its as place, and then were directed to the countless ob- 
jects on the earth’s surface, objects animate as well as inanimate, 
and were required to fix each of these there so that those which 
have no occasion for motion should be motionless, and those 
which must grow upward may rise up and be held up in security, 
and as that thing which must move, may lift themselves from the 
— pass easily over it, and yet be kept close to it, we should 

e at our wits’end. What arm can bind and move so many and 
such diverse objects? What hosts of mighty agents can suffice 
for it? But see with what simplicity God has arranged this 
whole thing. The one force of gravitation goes far toward ac- 
complishing it. Life is introduced into certain things, working 
in each after its kind, and so their end is secured. In the mov- 
ing creatures intelligence of a higher or lower order is lodged, 
and thus, in conformity with the law of gravitation and the living 
principle, motion is accomplished. We get into the heart, come 
to an intelligent comprehension of this system of nature by 
seizing upon these central principles, 80 simple in their nature, 
so far reaching and effective in their operations. 

Now there is a similar simplicity in the economy of grace. 
One great and glorious object is the centre of this system, and 
from him goes out a moral force to attract and bind rational 
creatures to him. That force is Love. And in order to adapt 
it to the specific purpose of recovering lost men it has been 
manifested in a peculiar form. “God is love,” and “ God is in 
Christ reconciling the world unto himself.” This grand power 
for the regulation of the moral system, for the recovery of the 
lost and the preservation of the redeemed, is symbolized by one 
word, Christ. ‘“ Christ is the end of the law for righteousness.” 
And what is Christ? Incarnate love, the embodiment of the 
great principles of truth and grace, a person human in faculties 
. and sympathies, divine in nature, excellence and prerogatives, a 

person of great simplicity in feeling, speech and manner of life, 
a person very easy to understand in what he did, and the end 
for which he came into the world, a person set before us with 

reat distinctness in the record, which God has given of his Son. 

he life, the power, the glory of the Christian system centre 
in him. Andif we would feel that power, and be partakers of 
that life we must keep fast hold of him in his sim bicity. 

Here we must guard against three errors: one of overlooking 
the completely human character in which he is set before us by 
the evangelists ; another that of attempting a curious analysis of 
his twofold nature, and a third that of losing sight of him in 
our attention to the doctrines he~ taught, or those which others 
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have taught concerning him. We want Christ himself before 
us in the fullness of his personality, a real Being endowed with 
life, intelligence, sensibilities, affections and energies, as near as 
may be, such as he was when he tabernacled in the flesh. 

Turning then to the record we behold a man, the very man, 
whom of all we should most wish to see, the perfect man. We 
see indeed a halo of divine brightness around him, but he is 
not on this account any the less distinctly human. He ought to 
be to us just as real, and as intensely human, all faults and frail- 
ties excepted, as any character of history, or any person whom 
we have not looked upon with our bodily eyes. The evangelists 
in their portrayal have not sketched for us his bodily features, 
but they have told us that he has a body like oura, and, what is 
still better that he has taken it up with him into the heavenly 
world, changed no doubt, as ours must be, so as to comport with 
the pecularities of that world, and yet a human body glorified. 
So then he is for us now very much the same as he was to the 
disciples when he sojourned here below, uot indeed visible, but 
just on the other side of the veil within speaking distance. A 
cloud has received him out of our sight. We cannot in our 
mortal form come within the vail “ whither the forerunner is for 
us entered even Jesus made a high priest forever after the order 
of Melchisedek,” but we can come to it. As the penitent at 
the Romish confessional comes to a partition to speak in the ear 
of a priest on the other side, so may every sinner come to the 
veil, which divides between the visible and the invisible, and 
speak to the real living Christ, our great high priest within. 
And what we thus speak He hears, and to it makes answer by 
sending us to his recorded words, and by his spirit speaking in 
us. While therefore we believe there is one God, a pure spirit, 
let us also hold fast to the “one Mediator between God and man, 
the man Christ Jesus.” 

A very distinguished church historian gives it as his judgment 
that the worship of the Virgin Mary and other saints, in the 
Latin church owes its rise and prevalence very much to the 
overshadowing of Christ’s humanity, which resulted from the 
intense re-action against the Arian heresy, a re-action whose 
highest formal and authoritative expression is found in the Ni- 
cene creed. His words are these :* “The more absolute dei- 
fication, if it may be so said, of Christ ; the forgetfulness of his 
humanity, induced by his investment in more remote and awful 
Godhead, created a want of some more kindred and familiar ob- 
ject of adoration. The worship of the intermediate saints ad- 
mitted that of the Virgin as its least dangerous, most affecting 
most consolatory part.” Itis not by making Christ so exclu- 





* Milman’s Latin Christianity, Vol. I, p. 205. 
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sively divine that he cannot be human, nor by making him so 
entirely human that he cannot be divine, that the end of his 
mission and our needs are most adequately met, but by holdin 
the simple truth on both sides. He is true man and true God, 
as truly man as God, as truly God as man, and therefore for us 
eternal life. 

And this brings us to the second error named, the attempt to 
make a nice analysis of his wonderful nature. Here is a field in 
which a speculative curiosity may find much to stimulate its 
search. The place of Christ in the adorable Trinity, and the 
co-existence in one person of the two natures human and divine, 
have furnished some of the most attractive as well as the most 
difficult problems, which have ever exercised the Christian mind 
and heart. Reverently pondered they may be serviceable both 
for mental and spiritual discipline. But the danger is that the 
bounds of reverential inquiry will be overpassed, and that men 
impatient of mystery and aspiring to grasp the essence, gauge 
the capacity, and determine the interior contents and relations 
of the Godhead, will intrude into things not seen being vainly 
puffed up by the fleshly mind, and that as a practical consequence 
~~ will not to any purpose hold the head, which is Christ. 

hilosophy has a wonderful alarm for some men, and as they 
are never content so long as they see an unsolved problem con- 
fronting it, whether pertaining to the natural or the supernatu- 
ral ; the human or the divine, or some vital connection between 
them. And this spirit may be carried so far that faith, believing, 
shall be accounted the foolishness of stupidity, and knowledge 
or the attempt to win it at all hazards the chief good and glory 
of men. And yet man need not go beyond himself to fird prob- 
lems, which defy his closest scrutiny, his profoundest and most 
— study. The origin of the soul will confound his phi- 
osophy for ever. Its connection with the living principle and 
the bodily frame will baffle his keenest analysis. And yet asa 
ener matter with what simplicity and harmony do soul and 
ody preserve their relations, and perform their functions? A 
man is an object easily cognizable, and put to his appropriate 
use. So Christ is a simple and practical verity for those who 
wish to make such use of him as they have real occasion for. 
The unsounded depths into which his nature runs down, and the 
impossibility of plunging to the bottom of them for scientific 
research and satisfaction; do not at all lie in the way of the man, 
who, as a lost sinner, feels his need of an almighty Saviour. God 
manifest in the flesh to take away iniquity, attracts and satisfies 
his spirit. And it is just as rational for a man to say that he 
will have nothing to do with his fellow-man until he has solved 
all the metaphysical problems presented by his complex nature, 
as for him to say that he will have nothing to do with Christ 
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until he has sounded the depths of Godhead, uncovered the mys- 
tery of the Trinity, and discerned the point of contact, and the 
mode of interaction between the human and the divine in him. 

No studies of this philosophical kind directed to Christ should 
ever be allowed to divert the mind from the simple individuality, 
the one, living, consistent and effective suman y, in which he 
stands before us on the pages of inspiration as he stood before the 
eyes of his cotemporaries. When speculation only bewilders b 
withdrawing the attention from the simplicity of Christ to fix it 
on the unrevealed contents and modes of his being, it transcends 
its office, gets to itself no honor, does man no good, and brings 
to God no glory. A better use of our faculties is it to strive for 
an adequate comprehension of that in him, which is at once so 
simple in its nature that a child can clearly understand it, and so 
exalted in its purpose, so vast in its extent and so blessed in its 
efficacy that men and angels may try all their powers, and spend 
all their time in the endeavor to grasp its full significance with 
just this result, a feeling of profound wonder at what they see and 
a settled conviction, that they have only just begun to learn and 
enjoy the riches of his grace and glory manifested in the work 
of redeeming love. 

The third error to be guarded against is that of overlooking 
Christ himself in our attention to his sayings or the dogmas which 
men have framed concerning him. It was never his design to put 
men in possession of a body of truth independent of his person 
or spirit. So close and vital is his connection with the truth 
which he taught that he said, “I.am the truth.” With other men 
it is not so. When they have imparted to us their ideas we can 
dispense with them. Their presence may be most agreeable, 
but it is not essential. The truth which they put into our pos- 
session is not so rooted in their personality that it will suffer 
materially by their removal. 

But Christ is the vital source and centre of the doctrines which 
he taught. All that is said by him, and about him in the Scrip- 
tures has this for its end, to bring men to him, into personal and 
vital relations with him. 

Now it is quite possible for men to gather the materials fur- 
nished by him as well as the prophets, who went before, and the 
apostles, who followed after, and to employ their mechanical 
skill in constructing a theological system, which shall be a model 
of scriptural learning, exegetical wisdom, logical precision, and 
rhetorical grace—a very goodly structure indeed—and yet Christ 
may appear in it only as the central figure giving verity, co- 
herence and symmetry to the whole, which shall be admirable 
as an object of thought, but dead as the pages on which he is 
portrayed. Let us by all means have a systematic theology, 
one richly christological in theory, arrangement and details, but 
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at the same time let it be imbued with the spirit, instinct with 
the life of Christ. Let it not only be built upon him, but also 
rooted in him ; let it grow out of him and partake of his fulness 
in every member. Let it be so pervaded by his presence that 
whoever comes into contact with it shall be made to feel that it 
is more than truth, even the robe and instrument, the manifesta- 
tion and hiding-place of truth’s great author and king. We 
want the truth about Christ, and the whole truth so far as it has 
been revealed, but we also want Christ in the truth. He must 
be to us more than a choice theological term, more than the 
groundwork of a true religious creed, more than the corner- 
stone of a moral system, more than a leading character in his- 
tory. He must be to us, what he is in fact, the enthroned Me- 
diator, the great High Priest, who ever liveth to make interces- 
sion for us, the present, observing, guiding and sustaining Friend, 
Helper, Saviour and God. Clear above all the shoutings of theo- 
logical warriors and the noise of theological craftsmen rises the 
voice of Christ, summoning his disciples to urge forward his 
cause and kingdom, and cheering them by this affirmation, not 
of abstract doctrine, but of living fact, “ LoI am with you alway 
even to the end of the world.” Let us be as skillful in the word 
as we may, but let us not amid terms and doctrines and jointings 
of bodies of divinity, lose sight of Christ himself. It is to be 
feared that many a man in his serious ponderings upon the sub- 
ject of religion, forget to worship God. or even to lift up his 
thoughts towards him. And yet without a personal God religion 
is nothing. Much study is likewise expended upon the wide 
field of Christian doctrine without a thought of meeting, em- 
bracing, and serving Christ, without whom that field is likely to 
be simply a theatre for barren speculation. I say barren spec- 
ulation, because unless vital relations with him are established, 
even Christian knowledge is of little account. The intellect 
may indeed be better furnished, and some good moral impres- 
sion be secured, but the soul will not be saved. And if a quick- 
ening, spiritual virtue does not go out of him, and enter into 
the soul to raise it from the death of sin to newness of life, it is 
"age wo that the intellectual treasures of Christianity will soon 

e forgotten. Let true believers in Christ, his spiritual off- 
spring, cease from among men, and how long would any just and 
adequate views of Christian doctrine be retained among them ? 
The philosophic and ethical interest of men in this system of 
truth apart from its regenerating and sanctifying power, would 
not sochehie keep it long in esteem, or even before the thought 
of mankind. A Christianity without the real Christ, the true, 
living, present Person is at best little more than a name. It is 
liable to lose little by little its distinctive character, and in the 
end even the name itself. 
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There is a manifest disposition to substitute what is thought 
to be an improved system of ethical instruction in the place of 
the Gospel; to treat this as at least an imperfect thing and fit 
only for an earlier and less intelligent age of the world; to 
bring in new ideas, which are judged to be of more consequence 
to this generation. This tendency is to be met by confronting 
those in whom it appears with Christ himself even more than 
by holding up his doctrines against theirs. Many who have 
little respect for any dead man’s opinions, shrink from entering 
the list against a living man and a eles God. Bring Christ in 
his living personality upon the stage with the knowledge to 
read man’s thoughts, the power to kill and to make alive, and 
the virtue on which even malignity by its basest arts can cast 
no abiding stain, and you will hardly find a man who will venture 
to call himself his peer not to say his superior. To all who 
would reform our ethics or our theology, who boast of their im- 
——— their progress, their more rational views or their 

igher revelations, we say give usa better than Christ, show 
yourselves more pure in spirit, more faultless in life, more effi- 
cient in work, more genially interested in the welfare of men, 
more closely in alliance with God, more heavenly in affection, 
more comprehensive in wisdom, more mighty in power. Go do 
in the world the work which he has accomplished, purging away 
its uncleanness, alleviating its miseries, lightening its burdens, 
drying its tears, regenerating its life, perfecting its character, 
and establishing its hopes. Go do this and then we will listen 
to your claims, then we will sit at your feet. But until you do 
this we must hold your pretensions in abeyance. We will abide 
in the faith of Christ and look diligently for his appearing. We 
will cling to him devoutly, believing that “ without controversy, 

reat is the mystery of godliness, God was manifest in the flesh, 
justified in the spirit, seen of angels, believed on in the world, 
received up into glory.” As we look upward in simple faith 
we “see the heavens opened, and the Son of man standing on the 
right hand of God.” 

e turn now from that simplicity of view, which we are to 
hold concerning Christ, to look at the simplicity of purpose and 
action, which we should maintain with reference to him. From 
what has been said it appears that the Christian life, on the 
human side, proceeds on clear and intelligible principles, not in 
some mysterious fashion, which much labor is requisite to com- 
prehend. This life has to do primarily with two persons, the man 
who lives and Christ in, for, by and to whom 5 lives. Chris- 
tian action is such as man ought to observe toward so great, so 
pure, so benevolent a person. There is here no occasion for 
casuistry to settle nice questions of conscience, none for mental 
acumen to discern nice shades of difference in doctrinal state- 
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ments, none for the reach of thought to understand all mysteries. 
What is wanted is a clear recognition of Christian personality, 
attributes, powers, prerogatives and offices, a clear view of our 
own state as sinners, and then the disposition to treat him as his 
excellence and offices, and our guilt and needs require. The 
active part of this matter is just as simple as our ordinary inter- 
course with our fellow-men. If you have a kind and benevolent 
neighbor and you are in want, you know how to go and ask him 
for what you desire. If you have kind and affectionate parents 
you know what it is to confide in their faithfulness and do their 
bidding. If you are sick you know that the physician is the 
proper person to be sent for, whether you understand the nature 
of your malady or not. You know how man ought to bear him- 
self toward his fellow-man in every station. Now on this fa- 
miliar personal basis the concerns of the soul are to be adjusted. 
It is not some recondite philosophy, some complex systein of 
doctrines hard to be understood, which we are to toil over, if 
yverchance we may get the mastery of it. How much strength 
as been spent fruitlessly by anxious sinners under this idea, 
straining every faculty to oivaad what they suppose is very 
difficult of comprehension, looking most eagerly for—they know 
not what—but something which they suppose they ought to see, 
and all the time overlooking Christ. They perhaps take up the 
subject of regeneration, and strive to pry into its mysteries, to 
get a distinct idea of the whole process, under the impression 
that this is essential to the beginning of a Christian life. But 
what did Christ say to Nicodemus when he was in darkness on 
this very subject? “The wind bloweth where it listeth and 
thou hearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it 
cometh and whither it goeth ; so is every one that is born of the 
Spirit.” But when he called men to be his disciples what did 
he say? “Follow me ”—two words and as plain as any in the 
language. Is there any mystery in being a follower of Christ ? 
The first step is to come to him with a godly sorrow for sin to 
be washed and pardoned. The second is to devote ourselves to 
his service. And the third is to confide in him for everything 
which he has promised to give and do. All this is to be done 
under the firm persuasion that he is really present at our side, 
although invisible, and ready to be a party in the transaction, 
understanding the outgoing of our desires, marking our pur- 
poses, accepting our consecration, and justifying our confidence. 
Are you a lost sinner? Are you ready to confess the guilt 
and the helplessness? He is an almighty Saviour. Do you really 
wish to be saved? He is not less desirous of saving you. Are 
you oppressed with the sense of your sins? He is the “ Lamb 
of God that taketh away the sins of the world.” He died for 
our sins, according to the Scriptures. Do you wish to be for- 
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given? “Him hath God exalted with his right hand to be a 
Prince and a Saviour for to give repentance to Torsel and forgive- 
ness of sins.” Do you sigh for rest, for inward tranquility ? 
He says, “ Come unto me all ye that labor and are heavy laden 
and I will give you rest.” Do you wish to rest without perform- 
ing the service which he requires? You cannot have it thus, 
for he adds, “Take my yoke upon you and learn of me; for I 
am meek and lowly in heart; and ye shall find rest to your 
souls.” We must not only learn what Jesus teaches, but also to 
do as he did, to bear the yoke after his manner. . He meekly 
bore that, which his father laid upon him, and it was heavy. 
But of his he says, “ My yoke is easy and my burden is light.” 
You cannot be his disciple unless you walk in his steps. Think- 
ing about him or his words, no matter how seriously or con- 
stantly, is not all that is necessary to the keeping of his command- 
ments. Indeed this may be without doing his will at all. You 
must form the definite pyrpose to be a Christian, t.e., Christ’s 
man or follower. And this purpose is a very simple one in its 
nature, although it has a world of meaning, and brings a host of 
duties and labors in its train. These, however, cannot all be 
brought before the mind, when it is urged to decide for Christ. 
Nor is it wise to distract the attention by turning it to a multi- 

licity of details while this question of choice is before it. 

hink not whether you can do such and such and so many things 
in order to win eternal life, but whether you will put yourself 
into that relation toward Jesus Christ, which he requires. Will 
you be his servant, his faithful friend? You cannot decide in- 
telligently about the details of service until you have made 
choice of Christ from a deep sense of his excellence and with a 
true apprehension of his mission. When this choice is made, 
when te is acknowledged, when the stand is taken and the 
heart is given to Christ, it will be easy to do many things, which 
before appeared repulsive or impossible. Is Christ worthy of 
your love and obedience? Then make up your mind at once to 
follow him. Then let him lead you where he will. You may 
be sure that it will be for your credit and welfare to go after 
him. Be this your simple and unfaltering purpose. Do not 
overlook the single point of deciding for Christ. 

To conjide in him is a simple thing. It is not to be compassed 
by hard study and great efforts. But it comes rather from the 
discovery of his sufficiency and grace. It is an affectionate lean- 
ing yom his bosom not an arduous climbing up to him. These 
two things, purpose and trust are the substance of that inspired 
counsel, which should never be forgotten. “Believe in the 
Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved.” This faith, so simple 
in its nature, so closely akin to the confiding love and ready 
obedience of the little child, is one of the mightiest forces ever 
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lodged in the human soul. It makes life sublime, death easy, 
and eternity glorious. 

To set the Lord, the Lord Jesus Christ always before us and 
steadily follow him, here is the secret of a true Christian life. 
Subjects, and doctrines, and duties, and ordinances, important as 
they are, must not interfere with a simple, steady gaze upon 
the face of Christ, and a simple hearted consecration to him. 
These cannot save us. They cannot even bless us, to any valu- 
able purpose, except as they bring and bind us in simplicity of 
purpose and confidence to him. He is without guile, true, trans- 
parent in all his dealings with us. We must strive to be so in 
all our dealings with him. He is an affectionate friend to us. 
We must be so to him. He is mindful of our wants. We must 
be mindful of his wishes. We must remember who and what 
he is, and bear ourselves ever toward him with reverence for 
his person, submission to his pleasure, confidence in his love, and 
zeal for his honor. For purity and vigor of life as well as truth 
of doctrine we must keep our eyes steadily on one object—God’s 
Anointed, Prophet, Priest and King, “ Jesus Christ, the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever.” 





SERMON XXVI. 


By Rev. JOHN M, JOHNSON, 


PASTOR OF THE FIRSY PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, HANOVER, N. J. 


ON THE DEATH OF A MOTHER. 


“]T Besavep myself as though he had been my friend or brother: I bowed down 
heavily, as one that mourneth for his mother..”—PsaLm 35 : 14. 


THE text is part of a description of the unreasonable wicked- 
ness of those who were persecuting the psalmist. So far from 
iving them any occasion for their wrong doing towards him, he 
fad showed them the greatest kindness. His sympathy in their 
affliction had been perfect. This he expresses in a beautiful 
climax. He had mourned with them as for his friend, and not 
only so but as for his own brother, and not only so, but as for his 
own mother. He thus shows that in his estimation, or rather in 
that of the Holy Spirit, by whose inspiration he wrote, the death 
of a mother calls for a peculiar, most sacred grief, such as no 
other bereavement occasions. No thoughtful man of ordinary 
intelligence and sensibility, can look upon the face of his mother, 
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cold in death, without such emotions and reflections as nothing 
else ever has produced or ever will. 

The text refers particularly to the emotions of a man: not of 
a child, but of one come to maturity ; not of a daughter, whose 
sympathy with a mother might be supposed to impart especial 
tenderness to her sorrow, but of a son, whose out-door life and 
harsh intercourse with the world might be supposed to have 
hardened him against tender susceptibilities. 

Though the field of thought thus presented may seem at first 
sight rather limited, it will reward careful examination and illus- 
strate and enforce many lessons of duty. 

The death of a true mother is a great event in the life of any 
one. It can occur but once in a life-time. When it takes place 
in childhood, it is a sore calamity. Motherless little children 
are usually more than half orphans. A father can never supply 
a mother’s place ; seldom can any one else but very imperfectly. 
When a mother’s death occurs after her children have reached 
maturity, and after she has fulfilled the longest period allotted 
to human life and been gathered to her eternal home, as a shock 
of corn fully ripe, into the granary of the Lord, then, though 
there are no tears to be shed for any loss which she has sustained ; 
though there may be only pert joy that she is relieved from 
pain and infirmity, and sleeps in Jesus, yet there are ties severed 
and memories stirred which awaken deep and sad emotions. 

I. A mother’s death reminds us most strongly of the peculiar bless- 
ings conferred by God through the maternal relation. Though fil- 
ial duty is not divided in the fifth commandment, and obedience 
and honor are. alike required for both parents, yet in some re- 
spects there is a difference in the benefits which children derive 
from each, and a difference in the kind and degree of influence 
which each exerts and in the manner of exerting it. A father’s 
love acts in a sphere somewhat different from that of a mother’s 
love. A father’s care moves upon a circle exterior to that on 
which a mother’s moves. His is general, hers particular and mi- 
nute. Our lives begin with a mother’s sufferings, and are con- 
tinued by a nurture involving constant care and watchfulness 
and self-sacrifice, which nothing but a mother’s love can prompt 
and sustain. As the love of God to man springs, not from any 
excellence in man, but from his own benevolence, so a mother’s 
love springs not from any manifestation of good in her child, but 
from her own nature. She begins to love her child before it dis- 
plays anything lovely. Her affection increases in spite of the 
development of what is unamiable : she loves without any refer- 
ence to benefits which she expects to receive: she loves in pro- 
portion to the care and trial which she expends: she loves even 
when her children grow . in wickedness, and by ingratitude 
and cruelty and their own disgrace fill her days with sorrow. 
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A mother’s influence is the first felt : it acts at the very foun- 
tain-head of life, it is gentle, tender, winning. Her smile greets 
the first dawn of intelligence : her voice is the first guide and 
encouragement to infant speech ; her hand invites and sustains 
the first infant steps. Her expressions of displeasure first check 
the out-bursts of evil passions. From the pious mother’s lips, 
her children first learn the name of Jesus, and the words of 
prayer; from her example and instruction they receive the ele- 
ments of virtue. It is the mother’s influence that usually lays 
the foundation of character, and determines what the life shall be. 

Few mothers in a Christian community are so inefficient or so 
evil that their children do not owe them under God more than 
they can conceive. Never do we fairly begin to estimate the 
debt we owe our parents, till we have children of our own, and 
even after we know by experience much of the anxieties and 
cares of parents, we feel by a mother’s grave that our sense of 
obligation for a mother’s love, is but very imperfect : 


“ O, if there be within the human heart 
A feeling holier than all else beside, 
It is the love that warms a mother’s heart 
E’en for a sinning child—the only tie 
That death alone can sever, and is felt 
Till the last thrill of feeling is at rest.’’ 


God has shown —— honor to the maternal relation. He 


has indeed honored the paternal by teaching us to call Him, “Our 

Father.” But when he would give us a most vivid illustration 

of his love to his people, he declares it to be stronger and more 

lasting than that of a mother. “Can a woman forget her suck- 

ing child that she should not have compassion on the son of her’ 
womb?” “Yea, they may forget, yet will not I forget thee.” 

Moreover, God honored the maternal relation by making it the 
means of the union between the divine and human natures in 
the glorious plan of redemption, so that virtually through this 
relation, flow the riches of the mercy and grace of God to man. 
Christ Jesus, God manifest in the flesh, was born of a human 
mother, and nurtured by her ‘care. To her he yielded honor and 
obedience, and even in his own agony on the cross when bearing 
the guilt of a lost world, he remembered that mother, and com- 
mitted her to his beloved disciple, that she might have a son and 
a home. 

Now let any man remember these facts at the grave of his 
Christian mother ; let him feel that he lives because her life was 
infused into his own being, and because her unceasing love 
watched over his infancy ; that he owes whatever of excellence 
he may possess very much or wholly to her influence over his 
childhood ; that she was the friend that sympathized with his 
early sorrows and joys, that her approbation encouraged all his 
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early endeavors after good, that her firm yet gentle discipline 
restrained him from the ways of evil, that her love bore with 
his youthful waywardness, that her presence made home a bleas- 
ed refuge in sickness and sorrow, that her eye and heart have 
followed him through*all the changes of his manhood with an in- 
terest deeper than that of all the world beside, that he is prob- 
ably indebted to her prayers in an unknown and unknowable 
degree for all his prosperity, happiness and usefulness ; let a 
man feel all this, as the earth hides his mother from his view, 
and a sense of loss will come over him unlike that occasioned 
by any other bereavement. He will feel that the angel—for it 
is scarce a figure of speech to call a mother an angel—commis- 
sioned by God to watch over him, has gone up to heaven, and that 
henceforth one sanctified influence will attend him no more. 
Peculiar grief will mingle with his gratitude while he exclaims, 
“0, God of love, I thank thee for my mother. Well may he sing : 
“ When all thy mercies, O my God 
My rising soul surveys, 
Transported with the view I’m lost 
In wonder, love, and praise. 
“Uunumbered comforts on my soul, 
Thy tender care Sentewed, 


Before my infant heart conceived 
From whom those comfoets flowed. 


“When in the slippery paths of youth, 
With heedless steps, 1 ran, 
Thine arm, uaseen, conveyed me safe 
And led me up to man. 


But as he sings he will feel-that one chief instrumentality by 
‘which God wrought all this for him was his mother. 

II. The death of a mother occasions bitter recollections of filial 
disobedience and neglect.—God has set our duty to our parents 
next to that which we owe to him. He bestows a peculiar bless- 
ing upon filial fidelity. “Honor thy father and thy mother,” is 
the commandment with promise. Peculiar exhortations enforce 
this duty. “My son hear the instruction of thy father and for- 
sake not the law of thy mother; for they shall be an ornament 
of grace unto thy head and chains about thy neck.” Peculiar 
threatenings are uttered against filial disobedience. “ Cursed 
be he that setteth light by his father or his mother.” “The eye 
that mocketh at his father and despiseth to obey his mother, 
the ravens of the valley shall pick it out and the young eagles 
shall eat it.” 

These are vivid images of specific punishment, and vivid ex- 
pean of divine displeasure. These promises and threatnings 

ave a more direct application to filial duty to a mother than 
duty to a father ; for in the exercise of authority and influence, 
the mother stands nearer to God than the father. Parents stand 
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in the place of God to the child in its infancy, but the mother 
first exercises this delegated authority. Towards her, disobe- 
dience is usually first manifested, and whenever displayed after 
the child becomes capable of understanding, is greatly aggra- 
vated, because committed under the experience of her peculiar 
love, and of countless benefits received from her. : 

Precisely what was in the Psalmist’s mind when he prayed 

“Remember not against me the sins of my youth,” we are not 
informed ; but who can stand by a mother’s grave and not feel 
this petition particularly appropriate to himself? Happy is he 
who is not constrained to say, “Alas! that my youthful wicked- 
ness should have caused my mother so many tears, so much dis- 
appointment of her fond hopes, so many anxious fears. Happ 
is he who cannot remember many things which, when committed, 
seemed only trifling juvenile faults, but which now seem presump- 
tuous sins, because sinus against a mother—sins which stand pre- 
eminent in the black catalogue which proves depravity of heart. 
Happy is he who has no reason to believe that many of his fail- 
ures and afflictions in life and many of his trials with his own 
children are judgments from God because of his disobedience to 
his mother. Perhaps many things apparently unaccountable may 
be thus explained. 
’ Happy is he who has no reason to regret that he had not done 
more by a life of virtue and usefulness to honor and cheer his 
mother’s declining years, and more by thoughtful and tender 
attention in her second childhood, to respond to the love, which 
blessed his infancy and youth. Happy is he who feels that his 
sins against his mother are blotted from the book of God’s re- 
membrance. 

Ill. The death of a mother breaks up the home of our early days, 
and makes us feel that we are only sqjourners here. Many and sacred 
are the associations of our early homes. The scenery amid 
which we began life is impressed upon the memory never to be 
erased. The dwelling in all its parts with all its surroundings, 
and all its occupants and occupations, is so associated with our 
first emotions of joy and sorrow that it can never be forgotten. 
There we learned to say, father, mother, brother, sister. There we 
began our acquisition of knowledge. There commenced our 
experience, our acquaintance with the world of persons and facts 
and feelings ; but that which did more than all else, was a mo- 
ther’s presence and influence. Most tender are the memories 
which cluster around her. Through all her active life, a mother 
is the ministering angel of every true home. It is her sphere of 
effort, her field for achievement, her place of honor ; she is the 
centre of the home circle. Whatever fame a woman may gain 
by taking a public part in the literature or business or benevo- 
lence of the world, is worse than useless if, to win it, she sacri- 
ficed her home influence and honor as a mother. 
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And even when a mother’s busy days are over, and ceasing to 
minister, she needs to be ministered unto, still her influence re- 
mains. Where she is, is the home of her children. Though 
they have removed far away and gathered home circles for 
themselves, yet their best afiections are strongly drawn to the 
home of their youth ; and when they visit it they feel that they 
are yet children and live over again some of their happiest days, 
because they there experience a mother’s presence. Herein lies 
the charm and the blessing of the home gatherings which in 
many families make the annual holidays, holy days indeed. 

But when the mother is gone from the early home, especially 
if the father preceeded her to the tomb, it is home no longer. 
Everything external may remain as it was, loved kindred may 
abide there, pleasant scenes may be enjoyed there, but it is no 
longer home. They who have gone from it feel no longer the 
same rights and interests there. The home of childhood and 
youth has passed away for ever, and they turn to their own im- 
mediate homes, with the deepened feelings. The places which 
know us now will soon know us no more ; here we have no abid- 
ing a. Pe go I — : - ii 

IV. The death of a mother, especially of an aged mother, is - 
ed to make us bt of our ti A aaa world. The : 
moval of our parents brings us a generation nearer the grave. 
It places us in the foremost ranks of travelers to eternity. This 
is true in some degree whenever the aged are removed from our 
sight; it is peculiarly so, when an aged mother dies, and we can 
no longer say, we are children. Soon, even if we complete the 
allotted term of life, will our ehildren bear our dust to its last 
resting place. Our best treasures have many of them gone be- 
fore us toa better home. It remains for us to gird ourselves 
anew for the duties of life, that we may run with patience and 
fidelity and hope, what is left of the race set before us. The 
memory of a sainted mother is like a voice from heaven saying 
to us, “ Be ye faithful unto death; the Lord is at hand.” 

The subject thus briefly presented suggests several practical 
appeals which I urge upon your attention. 

1. I appeal to fathers. Remember what you owe your mothers, 
and teach your children, especially your sons, the deepest rever- 
ence for their mothers. Show them by line upon line how 
clearly and strongly God has expressed his will that in every 
family the mother shall be honored and obeyed equally with the 
father. Show them that their obligations to their mothers are 
enforced by more and stronger motives than their obligations to 
you. Show them that their future usefulness and happiness de- 
pend very much upon the manner in which they perform their 
duty to their mothers—that they cannot neglect this duty without 
running fearful risks. Never for a moment allow them to question 
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their mothers’ authority. Teach them to hold it more sacred 
than your own. Thus will you do much to train them to true 
manliness, much towards bringing them up in the nurture and 
admonition of the Lord ; for piety should begin at home, and the 
boy who has learned to despise his mother has already gone far 
in hardening his heart against the claims of God. Thus will 
you do much towards securing for your sons the blessing and 
favor of God—much towards making them blessings to their 
generation and to their children—much to save them from sin 
and sorrow and remorse—much to throw around them the best 
earthly safe-guards. Allow them to throw off their mothers’ au- 
thority, and their love for home is gone, its wholesome restraints 
are gone, its improving influences are gone ; and they themselves 
are on the high road to ruin. 

Fathers! as you love your children, as you would discharge 
your own duty to God, teach your children, by every means in 
your power, to love, honor and obey their mothers. 

2. I appeal to mothers: 

Mothers! Cherish a deep and constant sense of your own im- 
= to your children, especially to your sons. Take the 

igh and responsible position which God has assigned you, as 
your own, and strive, by his grace, to fill it. Remember that 
God has chosen to make the parental, and particularly the ma- 
ternal relation, a chief instrumentality in extending the knowl- 
edge of his truth, and building up his church. Remember that 
Jesus calls you to be workers together with him in preparing 
jewels for his crown of glory. Strive therefore to illustrate the 
beauty and power of maternal character ; assert and maintain 
your authority ; make it lovely and winning. 

Your difficulties and trials are great, but abundant help is of- 
fered for your time of need, and great will be your reward if 
you are faithful. Shrink not from your duty, for the consequences 
of your unfaithfulness will be terrible. “ A child left to himself 
bringeth his mother to shame ;” terrible to you as well as to 
them. Attempt not your duty alone. The blessedness of bring- 
ing up children for God, to be workers in his earthly vineyard 
and heirs of his heavenly kingdom is inconceivable and eternal. 
The sorrow and woe of training them to be cumberers of the 
ground or bond slaves of Satan and heirs of perdition, who can 
imagine it? Let no spurious love or false tenderness lead you 
to indulgence or neglect which will surely prove fatal to your 
own peace and happiness as well as that of your children. 

Remember that you cannot delegate to another the authority 
and influence which God has given you as mothers. If you ity 
to do so, you will only rob nk destroy yourselves and your chil- 
dren. Surely you would not have others take the rewards which 
belong to you. It is for you tosay at the judgment, “ Lord, here 
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am J and the children whom thou hast given me.” What motives 
for personal piety press upon you! 

Take heed to yourselves and to your children; to your in- 
struction and influence and example ; for by so doing you may 
save yourselves and your children who are as dear as your own 
souls. Perhaps you would be willing to die for them, but God 
only asks that you should live for them. 

Let your children and children’s children have the unspeaka- 
ble satisfaction of tracing their genealogy to those wlfo loved 
God. To be born of a child of God is a far higher honor than 
to be born of princes and nobles. The Christian poet, Cowper, 
thus expressed his thoughts as he looked upon the picture of his 
mother : 

| boast is, not that I derive my birth 
rom loins enthroned and rulers of the earth, 


But higher far my proud pretensions rise 
The son of parents passed into the skies. 


Mothers, remember that God is a convenant keeping God, 
who engages with parents to bless their offspring. O, leave 
your children the great satisfaction of feeling when you are re- 
moved from them that you are at home in glory, leave them the 
hope of meeting you there as a strong motive to urge them to a 
life of piety. 

3. I appeal to those who have mothers living, especially to 
sons in early life. I entreat you, each of you, as you value your 
well-being for time and eternity, study well, the will of God con- 
cerning your duty to your mothers, and strive to fulfill it. I say 
strive to fulfill it, because there are so many influences adverse to 
this duty that you need to make particular effort, or you will not 
succeed. Boys are apt to get the impression, that the first evi- 
dence of approaching manhood is given when a mother’s autho- 
rity is set at naught. Young men sometimes imagine that they 
prove their superiority by laughing at the anxieties of their 
mothers for them, and treating as contemptible all their moral 
and religious opinions and teachings. Alas! that any should 
begin life with such fearful mistakes. 

My young friends! if you are unfaithful in duty to your moth- 
ers, you are unfaithful, not in little, but in much ; you are want- 
ing in the first elements of true manliness and morality, to say 
nothing of religion. Remember how carefully God enjoins fil- 
ial duty, and how fearfully he curses even him who setteth light 
by his mother ; and you cannot but see that such conduct is di- 
rect and high-handed rebellion against God. To break away 
from a true mother’s control is to hurry along the pathway to 
destruction, it is to cast off the tender cords of God’s restraining 
love, to reject his richest blessings. Young man, remember that 
no one can have your well-being more at heart than your mother. 
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Think it not unmanly, therefore, to yield to her authority, to honor 
her everywhere. Fly from any society where deference to your 
mother prévokes a sneer orataunt. Esteem him as your enemy 
who can even intimate that you had better disregard your moth- 
er’s just wishes. He can never be a true man who contemns 
his mother. The truly great and honored among men have been 
distinguished for tender affection towards their mothers. Wash- 
ington appears as truly great in his filial affection as in his 
generalship or statesmanship. 

This was one of our Saviour’s distinctions. His mother was in- 
finitely inferior to him in wisdom and virtue, but he always 
honored her. Now, whatever faults your mother may have, they 
can never furnish you with any such reason for despising her 
authority, as Jesus of Nazareth had for setting himself above 
his mother. Do we not regard his subjection to her as one proof 
of his perfect manhood? Should you imitate his example would 
you be unmanly ? Remember, that the principle, “ What a man 
soweth that shall he also reap,” applies to this subject as well as 
others. As the bitterest sorrow to a mother’s heart is that 
caused by the ingratitude and wickedness of the son on whose 
virtue and love she hoped to lean in fond security when her 
strength failed, so the keenest remorse is that which attends the 
recollections, under the goadings of an awakened conscience, of 
a son undutiful to his mother. 

My young friends, that you may never know such remorse, I 
beseech you cherish, honor, revere your mothers. 

4. To those whose mothers have passed away. Many years 
may have gone since many of you looked upon the faces of your 
mothers for the last time, but even with you filial duty and 
privilege are not extinct. Cherish your mother’s memory. Es- 
timate the blessings you received through them, and give God 
thanks. Review your sins and unkindness towards them, and 
seek God’s mercy. Go to your mothers’ graves, to meditate and 
pray, perhaps to weep bitter tears ; and then prove your regard 
and your penitence by so living that it may be evident that your 
mothers did not live in vain. So live that you may meet them 
in heaven. Be not among those whose mothers shall witness 
against them at the last day. 
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SERMON XXVII.* 


By Rev. JOSHPH TT. DURYBRA, 


PASTOR OF THE COLLEGIATE DUTCH CHURCH, N. Y. 


NATURE AND OFFICE OF SACRED MUSIC. 


“Speakrne to yourselves (one another) in psalms, and hymns and spiritual 
songs, singing and making melody in your hearts to the Lord.” —Erpnestans 5: 19. 


Very early in history we find the invention of musical instru- 
ments and the use of the art of instrumental and vocal music 
in the service of religion. The temple and synagogue services 
were enlivened by the chanting or singing of sacred psalms. 
The Saviour sang with his disciples after the first celebration of 
the Supper. The early church treasured inspired psalmody and 
uninspired hymns as its most precious legacies, and employed 
them in all its private and public services. The church of all 
the centuries, has cherished this practice, as well in her dark 
days of persecution and sorrow, as in the times of favor and 
prosperity. A portion of religious service derived from such 
ancient custom, approved by the Saviour’s example, cherished 
for centuries by the universal church, is certainly of sufficient 
interest and value to demand for itself a faithful consideration 
in the house of God from the pulpit as a teacher, and the people 
as learners. If we add to this the fact, attested by all ex- 
perience, that sacred music well conducted may add greatly 
to the efficiency of divine service as a means of grace, and that 
when misdirected it may and does rob worship of its influence 
and preaching of its power, no apology is necessary for the in- 
troduction of the subject as a topic of preaching on the Lord’s 
Day. We shall inquire, 

Wuart Is THE Orrice oF Sacrep Music 1n Our Pustic 
Worsuip ? 

To answer this inquiry, we must learn, 1st, What is the design 
of the public worship of God, and 2d, What contribution to this 
end is furnished by sacred music ? 


I. The design of public worship may be learned from the 
word worship itself. Good etymologists are agreed that it is 
composed of the noun “worth” and the suffix “ ship,” forming 
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worth-ship ; contracted, “worship.” It is similar to the term, 
“lordship.” As the title “your lordship” is addressed to one 
who sustains the dignity of a lord, so the title “ your worship,” 
is given to one who possesses recognized worth. The verb “to 
worship,” accordingly signifies to ascribe worth. John des- 
cribes an act of worship, when he represents the elders fallin 
down before the throne and saying, “ Thou art worthy, O Lord, 
to receive glory, and honor, and power.” The prophet declares 
that in this act and this ascription “they worship him that 
liveth forever and ever.” 

To worship God is therefore to express to him affections in- 
spired by apprehension and appreciation of his character. The 
law of this worship demands that it be spiritual and truthful. 
Jesus said, “ God is a spirit, and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth.” The worshipper is to be 
filled with spiritual affections, and sincerely and truthfully ex- 
press them to God in a suitable form. 

The source of true worship therefore is a right apprehension 
of God’s excellence. This arouses the appreciative affections, 
and sends them forth in natural expression to God. The pre- 
paration, which opens the source of spiritual worship, is medi- 
tation upon the character of God. He is revealed to us in his 
works and in his Word. In the things he has created he mani- 
fests his wisdom, skill, goodness, power, greatness. In provi- 
dence he displays the same attributes, and causes them to 
appeal not only to our admiration but gratitude, since they are 
employed to preserve and bless us. In his Word he more fully 
displays his character. He manifests his new attributes of 
mercy, grace, and love. He reveals in Jesus Christ “the bright- 
ness of his glory.” and “ the express image of his person.” All 
this revelation in the Word appeals to our personal interest and 
gratitude, for we are the subjects of the redemption, which it 
is its chief purpose to show forth to us, and accomplish in us. 

By meditation upon these various manifestations of God to us, 
we appreciate the glory of his person, his interest in ourselves, 
the vast work he has accomplished for our salvation, and admi- 
ration, gratitude and love respond from our heart to the per- 
ceptions of our minds. We have spiritual affections, and what- 
ever expressions may correctly embody them or show them forth 
will be truthful, we become spiritual worshippers, already 
“making melody in our hearts to the Lord.” ithout medi- 
tation upon God, therefore, true worship is impossible. It is a 
law of our nature that affections of the heart are results of per- , 
ceptions of the mind. They are not spontaneous ; they do not 
spring up at the command of the will. They are effected in us 
by objects presented to the mind. By these we are affected, 
our souls are filled with appropriate feelings. You stand before 
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a picture. Your eye sees colors, your mind perceives thoughts, 
ideas expressed by the pencil ; you drink in the beauty, and at 
once the emotions that go forth to the beautiful well up from the 
soul. You listen to music. The ear hears sounds, the mind 
perceives concord, harmony, thought, feeling expressed ; it ap- 
preciates the peculiar beauty of a new object of contemplation, 
and a new class of emotions respond. 

The soul is in the presénce of God. It sees no form, hears 
no voice, but by the revelation of him in his Word constructs 
for itself an idea of his glorious person and character, it dwells 
upon it until it is more and more distinct and vivid, and real, 
and near; then the deep fountain of feeling is broken up, and 
admiration, reverence, awe, and love profound, expand and ele- 
vate the soul. 

Worship essentially consists of holy emotions inspired in the 
soul by the contemplation of God. Worship is complete when 
these emotions are expressed in the most natural and suitable 
form. When holy affections employ the body, the voice, or the 
instrument of music as channels through which they may flow 
forth to God, then is God worshipped “ in spirit and in truth.” 
The humblest efforts of the soul to express itself are acceptable 
to God. The most elaborate and artistic efforts of a congregation 
to make their service complete and imposing, if holy affections 
do not demand, and supply, and consecrate them all, will pro- 
duce only a splendid falsehood, a brilliant mockery. 

It is denied by some that the expression of feeling is neces- 
sary to worship. These maintain that the affections cherished 
in ,the heart are accepted by God without visible or audible 
expression. It will not be needful to dwell long upon the ob- 
jection now stated. Your own instinct will sufficiently refute it. 

1. There is in the constitution of our nature a necessity for 
the expression of emotion. We cannot subdue expression any 
more than we can subdue emotion. Our affections crave ex- 
a, if denied they will force it. Some natures may be 
ess demonstrative than others, but only because a firmer will 
shuts down the gate upon the current of feeling. When we 
become most childlike, mature, mellow, in the venivedion of our 
character, feeling will obey the wand of thought, and gush forth 
at its smiting. He lives behind a mask who does not carry a 
tell-tale face. He acts a part, who does not interpret his heart 
with his voice. 

If, therefore, there were no divine authority for the expression 
of our feelings to God, there would be a presumption in favor 
of audible worship. God does not make a sin of what our na- 
ture demands of us. He will not chide us for weeping, when 
he has given us tears ; for sighing, when he has given us breath; 
for singing, when he has tuned our voices. 
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2. Audible worship is enjoined. David called upon Israel “to 
worship the Lord in the beauty of holiness,” and proclaimed the 
form of worship. “Call upon his name ;” “sing unto him,” 
“sing psalms, talk ye of all his wondrous works.” This was not 
the ritual service, but the spiritual. Not alone at the temple 
was music employed, but at the synagogue, the church of Israel. 
Not alone at the temple was music a means of making impres- 
sion upon the people, but it was employed at the synagogue to 
give the people an instrument of expression. It did not only 
speak to them in the ceremonial gathering, but by it they spake 
to, God in the spiritual assembly. 

Paul commands, “ be filled with the spirit, speaking to each 
other in psalms and hymns, and spiritual songs, singing and mak- 
ing melody in your hearts unto the Lord.” 

3. We have divineexample. Jesus prayedaudibly. He sang 
with his disciples, at the holy Supper. 

4. We have example furnished by the apostles in their writ- 
ings, and in the records of early church historians, and profane 
writers. 

5. We have the continued example of the early church for 
centuries, and the unbroken observance of vocal worship by the 
universal church unto this day. 

6. There is, however, a reason for audible worship that is 
alone decisive. Without audible prayer and praise there can be 
no social worship. Religion will be banished, whence no other 
good that God has conferred is banished, from all social relations. 
All devotion is solitary, secret. No matter whether the wor- 
shipper be in a crowded sanctuary or in a lonely closet, he is 
solitary in his worship. Is our religion thus to be cloistered ? 
Can it be solitary? Is there no community of thought, feeling, 
labor, hope, in the Christian family? If there be, how can it be 
realized without some expression of mind to mind and heart to 
heart? There may as well be no brotherhood, no sanctuary, no 
Sabbath! In historical truth we affirm that it comes to this! 
Where to-day are the numbers who once attempted to cast a 
cheerless dumbness and isolation upon the church? They have 
gone to the only land of silence, the land of the dead, and their 
children are worshipping at the altars of the most ritualistic 
church in Protestant Christendom. True worship is spiritual 
emotion expressed to God in solitude, or expressed in concert 
by his people in the house of God. 

II. What part does music perform in this worship ? We have seen 
that worship is the expression to God of holy affections. Music 
is the highest form of emotional utterance, and therefore becomes 
a necessary instrument of worship. It is true that ordinary ar- 
ticulate language may be made to express deep feeling, as when 
the orator is aroused, and pours forth the tide of impassioned 
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words. But when the highest emotions inspire the soul it strug- 
gles for ‘a peculiar form of utterance. It departs from prose and 
speaks in poetry, it leaves broken articulation, and swells forth 
the voice in the melody and rhythm of song. Even the orator 
unconsciously approaches the art of the singer. The voice is 
impelled into modulation, and melody, rhythm and cadence. 
The vocal characteristics of oratory are even represented by the 
very signs, the staff, and the notes, and the measures of music. 
But when feeling rises upon feeling it breaks over the short, 
sharply articulated sounds of common utterance, and swells forth 
in the prolonged, increasing and diminishing, tones of music. 
Feeling rises and subsides, and thrills, upon the rolling waves of 
sound. 

All history will testify that as ordinary language has been the 
appropriate vehicle of thought, music has been the language of 
feeling. The child sings! as naturally asit talks, it often sings 
before it can speak. Man everywhere has made for himself the 
art of song, however rude and imperfect. And in his times of 
rejoicing and gladness, and often in his sorrow and agony, it has 
eased his heart of emotions it would break in compressing. No 
small part of the history of man’s inner life is the record of his 
poetry and music. 

Religious emotion is the highest that fills the soul. Its inspi- 
ring source is the grandest, sublimest, the only perfect, the in- 
finite object of contemplation. Religious feeling therefore de- 
mands the most expressive form of utterance. The worship 
which consists of the speaking forth to God of our highest and 
holiest affections, must have the service of song. 

III. Social worship is the expression to God of common affec- 
tions by united worshippers, and the utterance of feeling by one 
to another. The worshipper kindles devotion in his fellowgwor- 
shipper, and together they turn the united flame toward the 
throne of God. The voice of praise attunes the voice that is 
silent, and bothcommuningly go up to heaven. Music affords the 
sole instrument of united expression of thought and feeling. 
The assembly may respond in a single word to prayer. They 
may read responsively the verses of the Scriptures. But for 
them to rise to the expression of high emotion in articulate lan- 
guage would turn worship into jargon, the sanctuary into Babel. 
In the flowing melody of song each voice may contribute its 
tones, and, sweetly blending and commingling, they flow along, 
rising to the majestic height of the chorus, or subsiding to the 
placid and quiet cadence of pathetic harmonies. Let enthusiasm 
destroy self command, and feeling burst all barriers, yet in the 
deep, broad channel of the vibrating air there is room for its 
swellings, and in its boisterous majesty there is no less beauty 
and grandeur than in its gentle flowing. 
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Since therefore sacred song furnishes the only instrument of 
common expression of religous feeling, it will always be cher- 
ished as a portion of social worship. God’s people will contin- 
ue to speak “to one another in vedhion and hymns, and spiritual 
songs. 

Such being the contribution of sacred music to divine wor-. 
ship, the laws that must govern its use will be most obviously 
inferred. 

1. It is necessary to remind you that previous preparation 
is needful to the proper employment of this part of worship. 
If you do not meditate upon God as he is revealed, your soul 
will be barren of holy affections. You will have nothing to ex- 
press. If you sing you will be guilty of falsehood, shall I say 
it, of taking God’s name in vain. How I tremble for those 
choirs who are gathered from the opera troupe, who come 
thoughtlessly into the house of God, converse during the reading 
of the Law and the Scripture, search for music during prayer, 
leave the sanctuary during sermon, and then rise to sing the 
most solemn words of praise to God, without a sacred thought 
or feeling. It is most grievous blasphemy. How can the 
church that tolerates such sacrilege expect God’s grieved Spirit 
to remain in the place of pretended worship, and bless the 
proclamation of the word ? 

Equally improper is it for the people to rush thoughtlessly 
into the house of God, and sing carelessly his awful praises. 
It is your duty therefore my brethren to rise on the Lord’s Day 
betimes, and give yourselves to such meditation as will hurr 
you to the sanctuary, saying, “I will enter into his gates with 
thanksgiving, and into his courts with praise.” You should 
come early into your place, sit quietly and prepare for a solemn 
act of spiritual and truthful communion with God. No indecent 
haste, no flurry of excitement should mar the flow of earnest 
thought and honest feeling to your Maker and Saviour. Be 
careful in Jehovah’s presence ; be truthful. 

2. The psalms and hymns that we sing should express correct 
thought and true feeling, and we should use such of these as 
truthfully express our own sentiments and emotions. One 
of the most important duties of our church authorities, accord- 
ingly,-is the provision for us of suitable psalms and hymns. 
They undertake to teach us what we should think and feel, 
what we ought to express to God. The models for our devo- 
tional exercises are found in God’s Word. Our own opinion is 
that we should often sing the very words of our Bible—the 
psalms as they are tanslated for us in prose. All other psalms 
and hymns should be full of ee sentiment and evangelical 
affections. If our hymns faithfully represent true spiritual de- 
votion, and we make preparation for worship, they will accord 
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with our feelings and furnish us with a welcome medium of 
praise. Now it is evident that if we worship God truthfully, 
with the sentiments of our own souls, we must be familiar with 
the hymns we sing. If one sings a hymn he has never read, he 
commits himself to the danger of singing what he neither be- 
lieves nor feels. Imagine a professor of religion who never 
seeks his closet, carelessly opening his book to sing, the 119th Ps. 
21st Pt. and coming to the 5th verse, telling God, 


“ Seven times a day my prayers ascend, 
With mingled praises to the throne.” 


What a fearful thing it is solemnly to say to God, 


“If e’er my heart forget, 
Her welfare or her woe ; 

Let every joy this heart forsake, 
And every grief o’erflow.”’ 

Suppose in our worldliness we have already ceased to yearn 
for the welfare of Zion, what an awful curse we are calling up- 
on ourselves, 

It follows from this point now illustrated, that it is a work of 
responsibility to select the hymns for a service. What dis- 
crimination and knowledge of the state of the church is needful 
to him who attempts to portion to God’s people the language 
they shall address to him. He may not inflict his own moods 
upon a whole assembly. He must not put a lie in their mouths. 
To remedy the evil of untruthful singing, the hymn-book should 
be made a study. It ought to lie on the Bible and be read 
with the Bible. Its choicest selections should be committed to 
memory. Children should learn them while the memory is ac- 
tive and retentive. It would be a grand consummation if every 
hymn-book were useless, and a whole congregation could close 
their eyes in singing as in prayer, sending the undivided atten- 
tion and undistracted heart up to God. 

3. It follows from the nature of worship that sacred music 
should be simple and familiar. Operatic tricks and ornaments 
may be proper when God is absent, and people go to be listen- 
ers, not worshippers. If we are to send pure affections forth 
on the voice of song, as little effort to master the music as pos- 
sible must be required. If we are laboring to follow the words 
and catch the melody, the whole attention will be confined to 
the instrument of worship, and no thought will be left for the 
service itself. Singing should be as free and spontaneous as 
possible, or it will become a merely artificial performance. 
Suppose a man should be called upon to construe his extempo- 
raneous prayer into Latin as he prays, how much real petition 
would he lay before God? In like manner, how much does he 
express of praise and thanksgiving who is feeling his way 
through the mazes of an intricate harmony ? 
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4. Singing should be participated by all the congregation of 
worshippers. [ft is their privilege, it is their duty to sing. God 
has given us voices. Nota human being that can talk but can 
sing. Not every one can becgme an artist, as not every talker 
can become an orator. But every one can be taught to sing so 
as to share in the praises of God’s house. * This I know from a 
most practical experience. Persons, not only without voice, but 
also without ability to distinguish a tone of one pitch, from a 
tone of another, have been trained to sing well, to lead choirs, 
and perform on the organ. 

This universal gift God intended for universal employment. 
The day will come in the church, and Sunday-school is hastening 
it, when singing will be as natural to all as speaking. The na- 
ture of worship involves the right and duty of all worshippers 
to sing. Suppose a company met for the expressed purpose of 
declaring their respect and love for a distinguished person and 
a number should be silent, indifferent, turning their attention 
to some other object of interest, or criticising the style in which 
the rest pay their homage, what would be the inference as to 
their respect for the recipient of this testimonial of reverence 
and esteem ? 

What then can be thought of him who is a listener or a critic 
in God’s house while he is worshipped? Is there a silent voice 
in heaven? The Psalmist cries, “Let everything that hath 
breath, praise the Lord.” 

But it is objected, a congregation, singing old tunes, in a crude 
style, will offend delicate ears. Then let them be offended, we 
come to speak in the ears, not of men, but of God. If God is 
well-pleased we care not who is displeased. If any will seek 
other churches to hear concert music, they have benefitted us by 
removing out of our midst a grievous offence to the God whom 
we would have here always, whether they are here or not. 
But if any are so sensitive that they are unfortunately disturbed 
by their neighbor’s less skillful singing, let them fill their ears 
with their own voices, or let the organist pull forth his diapa- 
sons and coyer the defects of untrained voices. This I conceive 
to be one of the uses of the organ. It is abused when it is em- 
ployed for exclusively choir performance. It was intended to 
flood the church with harmony and bear up all voices on its 
pervading swell. It may be objected, we will not hear the 
words of the hymn with a powerful organ. They will be heard 
if they are spoken. A small organ will more effectually cover 
the language of a hymn, than the largest that can be built. 
But the design is mainly that God shall hear. If a hymn is be- 
fore you, you know what is sung and can feel the tide of emo- 
tion with which it is expressed. 

5. We learn from this subject also the proper office of the 
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choir. It is not the office of the choir to add music to divine ser- 
vice as an embellishment. It would seem th&t a view so ab- 
surd could not be entertained. Yet itis practically held by 
many who are not conscious of its juni, They regard 
reading the Scriptures, prayer, preaching as the elements of the 
service. The music is intended to relieve the tediousness of 
the service, and enliven it. Such as hold this view do not 
scruple to attend church for the very purpose of hearing music, 
to select among churches one as a favorite resort on account of 
the character of its music. It is known that congregations hold 
out as an attraction to their church the style of music they cul- 
tivate. People organize their choirs, and conduct the music as 
an instrument for filling pews and providing means for the sup- 
port of the church. There is even rivalry between choirs and 
churches in the preparation and performance of music. There 
could not be a more horrible perversion of sacred things. To 
turn the solemn words of our tpsalmody into unmeaning utter- 
ances is sufficiently sacrilegious. But to use addresses to God, 
entreaties to the sinner, as means of pleasing those who go to 
church as they go to a concert, and for the purpose of making a 
church the popular resort of paying pew-holders is blasphemy. 
No wonder God is so often absent from our sanctuaries when 
they are thus transformed into concert rooms. No wonder the 
preaching of the gospel is so powerless for good. Nor is it the 
office of the choir to make a devotional impression upon the 
_ assembly. This is the theory of the Romish church, and some 
imitators of Rome. They maintain that architecture must be 
imposing, the attitudes and robes of the priests suggestive, the 
liturgy impressive, the music moving and inspiring. The wor- 
shipper is wholly passive, not a partaker in the worship, but 
affected by it. He is supposed to say, not “how good it is to give 
thanks to the Lord,” But, “how grandly Pon performers 
worship.” We repudiate this whole theory. It is congenial 
only to the system that reads the Bible by proxy, and takes the 
wine at communion from the people. Worship is active not 
passive. Itis not the receiving of impressions, but the making 
of expressions of affection to God. The choir are not therefore 
to seek as their aim the producing of effects however profound 
in the sensibilities of the few that can appreciate high art. 

The high and holy office of the choir is to help God’s people 
to speak his praises. As the minister leads them in prayer, so 
the choir should lead them in song. They stand between the 
company of worshippers and the throne of God, and lift up their 
voices to guide, sustain, harmonize the voices of the people. 
By securing this end, they cease to abuse and worthily magni- 
fy their office. Which affords them the nobler position, to 
cater for the gratification of an audience, or to lead the august 
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raises of God? Which has least in it of earth and most of 
ene = Which is most consistent with the appropriate em- 
ployment of their Sabbaths? Which most conduces to their 
growth in grace and preparation for a part among the choral 
ranks of heaven? 

The church that demands anything else of the choir than this 
is a tempter toevil. The choir that consents to anything but 
this, vields to the degradation of its office. 

It follows from what is now asserted that the choir must ac- 
commodate itself to the ability of the people, and also aim by 
the gradual introduction of new music to cultivate and educate 
the people in this part of worship. Let familiar tunes be sung, 
and let all the talents and skill of the choir be bent upon the 
proper rendering of them. Choirs forget that the merit of their 
singing does not depend upon the novelty of the tune, but upon 
the proper performance of it. A familiar harmony can be bet- 
ter sung than an unfamiliar. The mind is not so much detained 
in the reading, but goes freely forth in the execution. By such 
perfection of art exercised upon familiar music, the tasteful 
character that decency demands may be preserved to the ser- 
vice of song. 

That it is practicable to introduce a combination of choir and 
congregational music as shall please the ear, and satisfy the 


artist, and yet secure the end of worship, is provided by the 
unanswerable logic of facts. In our sister city, one of the 
most original and finished organists of this country, has suc- 
ceeded in producing these results. It would do your soul good 
to worship with him, and teach an important lesson, if you are 
skeptical upon this subject. 

* * * * * * * * * 
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Luther’s Faith. 


It is faith which gives Luth- 
er this clearness of vision. “I 
have lately seen two miracles,” 
he says, “the first as I was 
looking out of my window and 
saw the star in heaven and all 
that beautiful vaulted roof of 
God, and yet saw no pillars on 
which the Master builder had 
fixed this vault, yet the heaven 
fell not, but all that grand arch 
stood firm. Now there are 
some who search for such pil- 
lars and want to touch and 


grasp them, and since they 
cannot they wonder and trem- 
ble as if the heaven must cer- 
tainly fall, for no other reason 
but because they cannot touch 


and grasp its pillars. If they 
could lay hold on those, think 
they, then the heaven would 
stand firm! The second mir- 
acle was,—I saw great clouds 
rolling over us, with such a 
ponderous weight that they 
might be compared toa great 
ocean, and yet I saw no foun- 
dation on which they rested or 
were based, nor any shore 
which kept them back; yet 
they fell not on us, but frown- 
ed on us with a stern counte- 
nance and fled. But when 
they had passed by, then shone 
forth both their foundation and 
our roof which had kept them 
back—the rainbow! Yet that 


was indeed a weak, thin, slight 
foundation and roof, which 
soon melted away into the 
clouds, and was more like a 
shadowy prism, such as we see 
through colored glass, than a 
strong and firm foundation ; so 
that we might well distrust 
that feeble dyke which kept 
back that terrible weight of 
waters. Yet we found, in fact, 
that this unsubstantial prism 
could bear up the weight of 
waters, and that it guards us 
safely. But there are some 
who look rather at the thick- 
ness and massy weight of the 
waters and clouds, than at 
this thin, slight, narrow bow 
of promise. They would like 
to feel the strength of that 
shadowy, evanescent arch, and 
because they cannot do this, 
they are ever fearing that the 
clouds will bring back the del- 
uge.” — The Schonberg-Cotta 
Family 


Preaching and Praying. 


The nature of preaching as 
spiritual work—work not to be 
done without the corperation 
of the Spirit, acquaints us with 
the part which prayer has in 
preparing for it. Self-evident- 
y, prayer, as a means, is re- 
quired before every other, and 
is virtually at least, continued 
and ascendant in every other. 
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If a spiritual discourse is not a 
possible achievement of natur- 
al power, to attempt one inde- 
endently of the aid of the 
Holy Spirit, were a plain ab- 
surdity ; and since the Spirit 
is present to impart His aid, 
the attempt were impious, an 
insult to the infinite Spirit, as 
well as absurd. But not with- 
out intentional and conscious 
effort on the preacher’s part 
directed to that end, is the 
power of the Spirit developed 
in congenial concurrence with 
his activity. 

The divine does not concur 
with the human in this free 
and holy operation, but at the 
urgent and continued exertion 
of the human. May a man 


makes a sermon without con- 
ciously looking to the Spirit 


and seeking His assistance, 
when without doing this he 
cannot read the Scriptures ; 
or do aught else as he should? 
It isan intuition of conscience 
that a preacher is required by 
the business of his vocation, 
to be, above others, a man of 
prayer. Is it not manifest 
that this, in truth, must be the 
main business with every 
preacher who really regards 
preaching as an impossibility, 
to man, without aid from 
above? He will, of course, 
give to the work study, in- 
vention, the closest application 
of his mind, the highest use of 
his talent, learning, culture ; 
but in all, and more than all, 
he will be praying in spirit, 
with all prayer and supplica- 
tion, that the Holy Spirit may 
not cease to work mightily 
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within him, illuminating, sanc- 
tifying, strengthing, directing 
the exercise of his faculties un- 
til he has completed his prepa- 
ration. — Rev. 7. H. Skinner, 
D.D. 


Prayer Answered. 


In one of the cottage houses 
of a densly peopled village in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, 
about ninteen years.ago, a pious 
woman was sitting waiting the 
return of her husband from his 
daily toil. It was almost mid- 
night; her children were in 
bed—they were accustomed to 
rise early, from the eldest to 
the youngest, to add to the 
common stock—~a stock dimin- 
ished by the intemperance of 
the father, who, for some time, 
had been in the habit of spend- 
ing his evenings at a neighbor- 
ing public house. His wife was 
an industrious woman, and the 
duties of her family had en- 
gaged her attention up to that 
hour. She put away some ar- 
ticles of clothing she had been 
mending for one of the child- 
ren ; and, wearied in mind and 
body, anxiously waited for the 
well-known step of her hus- 
band. She had prayed long for 
her husband’s conversion, and, 
thus far, saw no answer to her 
prayers; but her confidence 
in God remained unshaken ; 
and now, placing the Bible 
(her solace and joy since she 
had found the way of peace) 
on the seat of the arm-chair, 
she knelt and read some of the 
precious promises of God; 
then pouring forth her soul in 
simple childlike prayer, such 
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as only a woman strong in 
faith could have offered, she 
rose, refreshed, strengthened, 
and calm. Throwing a shawl 
over her head, she wended her 
way to the too well-known 
public house. As she raised 
the latch, the clock struck one. 

Her husband was sitting in 
the bar with some of his fellow 
workmen and the landlady, 
when she entered. In an an- 
gry tone he bade her go home. 
The landlady said, “ Wait a lit- 
tle, your husband will go with 

ou.” She advanced to the 
table where they were sitting, 
and said in a calm voice to the 
landlady : 

“Mrs. seven years isa 
long time to wait for anything, 
is it not?” 

“Yes,” said the landlady, 
but fourteen years is longer, is 
it not ?” 

“Yes,” answered the wife, 
“but twenty-one years is 
longer still. I have waited 
and prayed twenty-one years 
for the conversion of my hus- 
band ; and as sure as he is sit- 
ting in your bar, I shall live to 
see him pass this house, and 
have no inclination to enter; 
for God will answer my 
prayer.” 

She turned to leave the 
room, and her husband fol- 
lowed her; but no angry word 
passed his lips—he seemed to 
quail before her. 

About this time, the Rev. J. 
Rattenbury was stationed at 
Leeds. n the Sunday fol- 
lowing the night just mention- 
ed, Martin was induced 
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to accompany his praying wife 
to hear him. The text an- 
nounced was the pious resolu- 
tion of Ruth: “Thy people 
shall be m pore’, and thy 
God my God.” The word 
came home with power, the 
arrow of conviction sank deep 
into his soul. For several days 
he groaned for*mercy ; . but 
the hour of deliverance came. 


“The Spirit answered to the blood, 
And told him he was born of God.” 


On the Sunday after his con- 
version, Martin returned from 
the chapel to his own happy 
home, with a firm step—the 
mid-day meal was spread upon 
the table—children were al- 
ready seated; but his heart 
was full. “ Children,” said he, 
“your mother’s prayers are 
answered. I have passed that 
house where I spent so much 
time and money, without the 
least desire to enter. Let 
us praise the Lord together.” 
They fell upon their knees— 
he by the arm-chair, on the 
spot which had been, in times 
past, a Bethel and an Ebene- 
zer to his wife—and with joy- 
ful heart, they two raised their 
hearts and voices in gratitude 
and praise to God, who had 
plucked him as a brand from 
the burning; alike acknowl- 
edging his weakness, and ask- 
ing strength to stand in the 
hour of temptation. 

God heard those prayers: 
and Martin became as 
eminent for piety as he had 
before been prominent in the 
service of Satan. 





